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cases the work of the attendance officer and wel- 
fare officer fails to produce the results expected. 
Some one connected with the schools, who has 
had special training for social work in the com- 
munity can probably supplement the work of 
these two officers for the good of the school as 
well as for the good of the community. 

"Such, briefly, are the things in which I hope 
the 'Visiting Teacher' will render us assistance. 
In actual service, however, her work may prove 
to be beneficial along some entirely different line. 
AH that I am prepared to say at present is that 
we need something more than we have at present, 
and I have sufficient confidence in what a 'Visiting 
Teacher' can do to be willing to tie up the school 
in a contract for an experiment such as the Com- 
monwealth Fund proposes. 



THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS 

J. B. BUELL 

Some Years Ago I heard Graham Wallas re- 
mark, "The place of the vocational or profes- 
sional organization in our social structure has re- 
ceived much too little attention from students of 
social science. We have had both historical and 
first hand studies of trade unions and we under- 
stand their place in the scheme of things. But 
we lack a critical evaluation of the functions and 
contributions of the professional society." 

Certainly the task of those who have been de- 
veloping the policies of the American Association 
of Social Workers would have been easier if the 
precedents of the older professions, their organ- 
ization methods, their inter-relationships were 
more clearly understood. For social work, the 
newest of all the professions, just beginning to 
develop group consciousness, is learning much 
and could learn much more from the older pro- 
fessions — law, medicine, engineering. In the in- 
crease of scientific information and the adoption 
of scientific methods, in the gradual growth of 
technique, in the diversity of specialization 
within the profession, the insistence on minimum 
standards and the increase of training facilities, 
it is treading paths which they have beaten out 
before it. 

Yet analogies are ever invidious. The new 
profession of social work has problems of its 
own which it must solve. Not so very long ago 



social work was charity and relief ; philanthropy 
confined to "dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents," with a premium on volunteer service. 
The danger of professionalism with the mysteri- 
ous fear that "sentiment and humanity" would 
give way to the cold selfishness of the paid worker 
was an ever present bugbear. Now, with a sal- 
aried professional group in the various fields, 
with an increasing understanding of the funda- 
mental task of social work, questions are arising 
which call for new and independent decisions. 

It is logical that out of this there should have 
developed the American Association of Social 
Workers, a professional society, made up of indi- 
viduals whose training and experience qualifies 
them according to the newer standards in the 
field. Its annual meeting in Providence in June 
during the National Conference of Social Work 
this spring marked the end of its first year as an 
active professional society. 

Two fundamental decisions were made at that 
meeting which are indicative of the functions and 
purposes of the new organization. In the re- 
quirements for membership which were adopted 
certain minimum standards are set for the pro- 
fessional group as a whole. To become a full 
fledged member of the Association one must have 
had four years of supervised experience in social 
organizations of recognized standing, give evi- 
dence of an educational background, warranting 
expectation of success and progress in social 
work, and be at least 25 years of age. Credit is 
given for work in training schools, graduate work 
in social science and special achievements within 
the profession. 

Another class of membership is also provided, 
for those making their entrance into social work 
whose training has been sufficient in the eyes of 
the Membership Committee. A Junior member 
"must have had one year of supervised experience 
in a social organization of recognized standing 
and have graduated from an accredited college or 
university." Satisfactory completion of one year 
in an approved school of social work, is, however, 
accepted in lieu of the college degree. An appli- 
cation blank for membership has been adopted 
calling for a detailed record of education and 
experience and a Membership Committee elected 
to pass upon all the qualifications of applicants. 

The Association at the present has nearly 2500 
members representing every state of the Union, 
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Canada and Mexico. Case work, community or- 
ganization, club work, settlement work, research, 
employment, health work and a wide variety of 
other activities are among the specialties repre- 
sented. The rapid growth of social work during 
the past decade, the increasing diversity of appar- 
ently unrelated effort, presents indeed one of the 
most immediate problems which the profession 
must face. In a pamphlet recently published by 
the Association — "Social Work — An Outline of 
its Professional Aspects", Mr. Paul Beisser, its 
Research Secretary, outlines five main fields of 
Social Work — social case work, social group 
work, community organization, institutional work 
and social research. Whether or not these five 
tentative fundamental groupings with their thirty 
sub-divisions will stand the test of the next few 
years development may be an open question, but 
that there is a drawing together of interest in 
technique and training along these broad general 
lines in undeniable. 

The second important decision at Providence 
was in regard to the financial policy of the Asso- 
ciation. It was felt that with social work in the 
making as it is, with problems arising within 
the profession which will call for the clearest 
kind of thinking and independence of action, the 
members themselves should assume full responsi- 
bility for the support of the actual working or- 
ganization. Not only was a plan providing for 
the accomplishment of this by 1925 adopted but 
six thousand dollars pledged on the spot for the 
completion of this year's budget. No greater tes- 
timony could have been given to the growing pro- 
fessional consciousness on the part of social 
workers and their increasing readiness to frankly 
face the problems which are before them. 

As with the other professional societies, the 
extension of membership pre-supposes the ex- 
istence of semi-autonomous local chapters, carry- 
ing out programs of their own and assuming re- 
sponsibility for definite portions of the whole pro- 
gram. The new Association is just reaching that 
stage and with the adoption of membership stand- 
ards local groups of members in Boston, New 
Bedford and other parts of the country have defi- 
nitely begun to organize and develop programs of 
their own. 

One may hesitate perhaps in predicting the fu- 
ture of professional social work. Social science 
is in its infancy, social research is even yet 



limited both in its extent and in its method, there 
are traditions which drag down as well as lend 
stability, popular misconceptions which must be 
overcome. Social workers have as their material 
human nature in all its mysterious complexity. 
To map out a clear cut path for the development 
of a professional concerned with this task is one 
which requires the collective thinking and action 
of all of those who are faced with its practical 
problems. To further this accomplishment is the 
central task of the American Association of 
Social Workers. 



INSTITUTES FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 
Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson 

The Most Common Inquiry which has been 
made about the North Carolina Plan of Public 
Welfare has been the question: Can you make 
the county system, with a superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare in each county, effective without 
trained workers? Can you provide adequate 
trained workers as rapidly as needed, especially 
when the nature of the county and rural work 
makes it wise to have home-trained superin- 
tendents? Something will be said in other dis- 
cussions concerning various phases of this prob- 
lem ; but this paper will indicate one of the best 
methods which the State Department can utilize 
for the training of its workers and for raising 
standards of work. I refer to the Summer Insti- 
tutes of Public Welfare held at the University of 
North Carolina with the cooperation of the 
School of Public Welfare. 

The 1922 Special Summer Institutes for Public 
Welfare, the third to be held at Chapel Hill un- 
der the joint direction of the University and the 
State Department of Public Welfare, proved to 
be a marked success. While the past two sum- 
mers have maintained a high standard of inter- 
est, discussion and thought, the 1922 Institutes 
proved far the best yet held, both as to the 
number of those present and the quality of work 
done. 

The several purposes of the Institutes are self- 
evident : 

To bring together in helpful conference and 
fellowship as many workers in the field of pub- 
lic welfare and social work as may be practicable. 

To study and discuss common problems and 
programs of public welfare. 



